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Spenser had become acquainted with Philip Sidney, and
Sidney's literary and courtly friends. He had been re-
ceived into the household of Sidney's uncle, Lord Leices-
ter, and dates one of his letters from Leicester House.
Among his employments he had written " Stemmata
DudMana" He is doubting whether or not to publish,
"to utter," some of his poetical compositions: he is
doubting, and asks Harvey's advice, whether or not to ded-
icate them to His Excellent Lordship, "lest by our much
cloying their noble ears he should gather contempt of my-
self, or else seem rather for gain and commodity to do it,
and some sweetness that I have already tasted." Yet, he
thinks, that when occasion is so fairly offered of estima-
tion and preferment, it may be well to use it: " while the
iron is hot, it is good striking; and minds of nobles vary,
as their estates." And he was on the eve of starting
across the sea to be employed in Leicester's service, on
some permanent mission in France, perhaps in connexion
with, the Alengon intrigues. He was thus launched into
what was looked upon as the road to preferment; in his
case, as it .turned out, a very subordinate form of public
employment, which was to continue almost for his life-
time. Sidney had recognized his unusual power, if not
yet Ms genius. He brought him forward; perhaps he ac-
cepted him as a friend. Tradition makes him Sidney's
companion at Penshurst; in his early poems, Kent is the
county with which he seems most familiar. But Sid-
ney certainly made Mm known to the queen; he proba-
bly recommended him as a promising servant to Leices-
ter : and he impressed his own noble and beautiful charac-
ter deeply on Spenser's mind. Spenser saw and learned
in him what was then the highest type of the finished
gentleman, He led Spenser astray. Sidney was not                            in p|f,
